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rush in and " regulate " the business of the individual. It 
must first be shown that government can practically employ 
greater wisdom, in directing or restraining the individual as to 
his interests, than he can himself command, and it must be 
further shown that the act of interference will not bring in its 
train greater evils than those it is designed to remedy. 

The cases in which these conditions can be fulfilled are so 
rare ; it will so frequently be found that, after all, the individual 
was right and government wrong ; and all interference is so 
apt to lead to unforeseen complications, — that the best course 
for a government to follow is, to adhere to the let-alone policy 
as a matter of principle. 

Simon Newcomb. 



Art II. — Indian Migrations. 

Between the years 1600 and 1700 a. d., the entire area 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, and from Hudson's Bay 
to the Gulf of Mexico, had been sufficiently explored by traders, 
missionaries, and colonists to render both the English and the 
French familiar with the location and condition of the several 
Indian nations within these limits. Some knowledge of the 
Dakotas and of the Missouri nations had also been obtained. 
But it was not until the eighteenth century that the same 
degree of information was acquired of the nations in the in- 
terior of the continent and upon the Pacific coast. Our sys- 
tematic knowledge of the American aborigines belongs to the 
present century. 

In a previous article * we considered the means of subsistence 
of the aborigines, both natural and agricultural ; the centres of 
Indian population ; and the natural highways of migration 
suggested by the topographical features of North America. It 
remains to investigate their migrations for the purpose of 
finding, if possible, the initial point or centre from which, in 
successive streams, these nations spread abroad. The addi- 

* North American Review for October, 1869. 
VOL. CX. — NO. 226. 3 
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tional evidence and the conclusions must be sought in their 
systems of consanguinity, languages, mutual relations, and 
traditions, and in such actual migrations as are known to have 
occurred. 

The aboriginal languages, north of Mexico, have been suffi- 
ciently studied in their vocables and in their grammatical 
structure to enable us to resolve them into a number of stock 
languages, which are found to be all constructed upon the 
same plan, and to remain in the same stage of development. 
But investigation has not been carried far enough to unite 
them in a family of languages upon strict linguistic principles. 
Philologists, therefore, have not claimed for these nations the 
position of a linguistic family of mankind, like the Aryan and 
Semitic families. It is very material to the further progress of 
American ethnology that the unity of origin of the American ab- 
origines should be established, if evidence sufficient to demon- 
strate the fact can be discovered. Inasmuch as their languages 
are now spoken in a hundred and forty dialects, more or less, 
it is not probable that these will ever be investigated with suf- 
ficient minuteness, in their grammatical structure, to elicit 
from this source the proofs it might afford. If more than one 
original speech exists, that fact, however, may yet be ascer- 
tained by an analysis of a limited number of these languages. 

Another class of facts, however, which may yield the evi- 
dence desired is to be found in their systems of consanguinity 
and affinity.* In this connection it will be sufficient to present 
such general results of a comparison of these systems as have 
a bearing upon Indian migrations. The Indian nations, from 
the Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains, and from the Arctic Sea 
to the Gulf of Mexico, with the exception of the Eskimo, have, 
the same system. It is elaborate and complicated in its gen- 
eral form and its details ; and, whilst deviations from uniformity 
occur in the systems of different stocks, the radical features 
are, in the main, constant. This identity in the essential 
characteristics of a system so remarkable tends to show that it 
must have been transmitted with the blood to each stock from 
a common original source. It affords the strongest evidence 

* This subject, with the evidence, has been fully treated in a Memoir now in 
course of publication by the Smithsonian Institution. 
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yet obtained of the unity of origin of the Indian nations within 
the region we have denned. These several stocks, therefore, 
may be united into a family of mankind upon the basis of 
their joint possession of the same system of relationship. The 
same system has also been found, with more or less distinct- 
ness, amongst the nations in the valley of the Columbia, and 
in the Hudson's Bay Territory, and also among the Village 
Indians of New Mexico and Central and South America. 
Treating the stocks first named as of one blood, under the 
name of the Ganowanian family,* such nations of the Amer- 
ican aborigines as may be hereafter found to possess this 
system in its essential characteristics may be admitted, upon 
the basis of this common institution, into the same connection. 
Occasional references to this system of relationship will be 
made in the course of this article. 

The migrations of the North American Indian nations are 
now to be considered, — both those which have occurred within 
the historical period, or a knowledge of which has been pre- 
served by tradition, and those which, from the various sources 
of information previously indicated, it may be inferred have 
taken place. The classification of the several stocks into sub- 
groups is founded upon a comparison of dialects. 

I. Algonkin Migrations. 

A much larger area was occupied by the Algonkin stock than 
by any other of the Ganowanian family. North of the chain of 
the Great Lakes the nations of this lineage were spread from 
the eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains to the coast of Lab- 
rador. South of these lakes, and between the Mississippi and 
•the country of the Iroquois, they were found in possession as far 
south as the area between the Tennessee and the Mississippi. 
Along the Atlantic seaboard they were distributed from the St. 
Lawrence to the northern confines of South Carolina, occupying 
the whole of New Brunswick, New England, and Virginia, and 
portions of the intermediate States. They were thinly scattered 
throughout this immense region ; but they held it free from the 

* Gii-no-wa'-nian. This proposed name for the American Indian Famjly is in 
the Seneca-Iroquois language, from ga'-no, an arrow, and wa-S'-no a bow, — " Fam- 
ily of the Bow and Arrow." (a, as a in father; a, as a in at; a, as a in ale.) 
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intrusion of other stocks, with the exception of the Winne- 
bagoes in Wisconsin, and the Iroquois and their congeners in 
New York and the territories adjacent to New York on the 
north, south, and west. They were subdivided into a large num- 
ber of petty nations, all speaking dialects of a common language, 
but living without unity of organization, or political relations, 
and without any knowledge of the order of their separation 
from each other. A comparison of their dialects resolves them 
into several groups, and tends to show that each member of 
each group was a subdivision of an original nation, or that 
they were descended from a common parent nation. 

1. Atlantic Nations.* — No movement was in progress 
among the Atlantic Algonkins at the epoch of their discovery. 
They were stationary within certain geographical limits. From 
the relation of the Eastern Algonkin dialects to the Western no 
certain inference can be drawn as to which was original, and 
which derived ; but from the greater amount of divergence 
among the Western dialects, it is a reasonable inference that 
the western part of the Algonkin area was first and longest 
occupied. There is also traditionary evidence of a western 
origin of the Eastern Algonkins. The Mohegans, who inhab- 
ited the country between the Connecticut and Hudson Rivers, 
had a well-defined tradition, which was shared by some other 
New England nations, that they came originally from the 
Northwest ; but they were without any definite knowledge of 

Localities. 
* 1- Sheshatapoosh ) 0n the northern shores of the Gu]f of gt Law rence. 

2. Scoffies ) 

3. Micmacs Western shores and rivers of this gulf, and in Nova Scotia. 

4. Etchimons River St. John, and between it and the Penobscot. 

5. Abenakis The Kennebec, and ranging to the Saco. 

7 Narraeansetts I These nations cxten <led from the vicinity of the Sneo to 
„' „ , ( the Hudson River. 

8. Mohegans J 

9. Montaks Long Island. 

11 Minsi " " } Between tne Hu< ison and Susquehanna Rivers. 

12. Nanticokes Eastern shore of Chesapeake Bay. 

13. Powhattans Virginia. 

14. Pampticoes North Carolina. 

The affiliation of the four nations first named is closest with the Kenistenaux, or 
Crees, of whom the first two were probably detached bands. 
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the country from which they came. The Delawares com- 
municated to Hekewelder a similar tradition of their western 
origin. Such evidence, standing alone, possesses hut little 
weight, but, taken in connection with corroborating facts, it 
is not without significance. It is plainly to be inferred that 
the Iroquois area was originally Algonkin, and that the irrup- 
tion of the Iroquois into this area explains the spread of the 
Algonkin nations southward along the Atlantic coast. 

2. Great Lake Nations. — The Ojibwas, Otawas, and Pota- 
wattomies were derived immediately from each other, or from 
a common stem.* This fact is still shown by the close rela- 
tionship of their dialects. In point of development the Ojibwa 
language stands at the head of the Algonkin tongues, unless 
the Shawnee or the Cree may dispute this pre-eminence. The 
country of these nations extended from the Otawa River to 
and along the north shore of Lake Huron, through the penin- 
sula between Lakes Michigan and Superior, and thence into 
Northern Wisconsin. In the central area, at the outlet of 
Lake Superior, were the Ojibwas, from which point they 
ranged west to Ontonagon along its south shore, and upon its 
northeast shore to the country of the Crees. Shortly before 
the discovery of the country the Otawas had retired westward 
from the Otawa River district to the Manitoulin Islands and to 
the Straits of Mackinaw, where they were first known to the 
French ; and from this region they were then spreading south- 
ward over Lower Michigan, to the vicinity of Detroit. The 
third nation, the Potawattomies, after occupying several locali- 
ties in Upper Michigan and Wisconsin,! were then drawing 
southward, to the south end of Lake Michigan, near Chicago, 
and east of that district. At the time of their discovery the 
Ojibwas, who held the great fishing-place at the Sault Ste. 
Marie, were advancing westward upon the " disputed ground " 
which separated their territory from that of the Dakotas. 



* The Missisagas were chiefly of the Eagle tribe of the Ojibwas. Their range 
was north of the Georgian Bay of Lake Huron. 

t In the Memoir of M. Du Chesnau on the Western Indians, written in 1681, 
they are mentioned in territorial connection with the Sawks and Winnebagoes, 
which would place them between Green Bay and the Mississippi. This was 
probably their country in 1640, when the Jesuit missionaries first reached Lake 
Superior. ( Vide Colonial History of New York, IX. 161.) 
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The original boundary between these nations was the Mon 
treal River and the Porcupine Mountains, a few miles west of 
Ontonagon ; but the Ojibwas were then occuping the south 
shore of Lake Superior, as far west as Chegoimegon, near La 
Pointe. Father Allouez, however, met the Dakotas in 1665, 
at the head of the lake.* At the time of their discovery, these 
nations were receding westward.! An explanation is found 
in the rising power of the Iroquois at that period under their 
confederate organization. They had forced the Otawas west- 
ward from their original seat on the river of that name, 
and had attacked the Ojibwas on the south shore of Lake 
Superior. 

A still more extended region was occupied by the Kenis- 
tenaux, or Orees. They ranged from the north shore of Lake 
Superior to Hudson's Bay, and from Lake Winnipeg on the 
west to the neighborhood of the Saguenay, east of Quebec. 
The Montagnars, who have been represented as holding the 
eastern part of this area, and of whom as a distinct people 
but little is known, were probably of Cree descent. With re- 
spect to the Cree language, which is now spoken in three 
slightly different dialects, it finds its nearest affinity in the 
Ojibwa, with the exception of the two Eastern Algonkin dia- 
lects, first named in a note on a previous page. The principal 
facts here ascertained are the establishment of the Great 
Lake nations around Lake Superior when first discovered, 
the closeness of their dialectical connection, and the southern 
movement then progressing in the case of two of these na- 
tions. There is a tradition still preserved Among the Ojibwas 
that they came originally from the Northwest. It is highly 
probable that the shores of Lake Superior were the central 
seats of the Algonkin stock, from its earliest appearance on 

* Bancroft's History of the United States, III. 151. "There too, at the very- 
extremity of the lake, the missionary met the wild impassive warriors of the Sioux, 
who dwelt at the west of Lake Superior." 

t After the separation of the three nations, a confederacy was formed among 
them, which they called Na-swa'-bS-ne-zid', the " Three Council-fires." In this con- 
federacy the Ojibwas were styled " Elder Brother," the Otawas " Next Older Broth- 
er," and the Potawattomies " Younger Brother." It was organized for common 
defence against the Iroquois, and was of modern date. Sir William Johnson, in his 
enumeration of Indian nations, made in 1736, speaks of the " Otawa confed- 
eracy," but includes under it other nations. (Doc. Hist. N. Y., I. 26.) 
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the eastern side of the continent, and that emigrants went 
forth from this secondary centre of population to occupy the 
valley of the St. Lawrence and the Atlantic coasts, and also the 
eastern banks of the Mississippi and its smaller tributaries. 

3. Mississippi Nations. — This group of nations occupied the 
east side of the Mississippi, from the country of the Ojibwas 
southward to the Ohio, and south of this river between the Ten- 
nessee and the Mississippi. They ranged eastward to Lake 
Michigan and to the State of Indiana. By a comparison of 
dialects they are resolved into five sub-groups, as follows : (1.) 
The Miamis ; (2.) The Kaskaskias,Peorias, Weas, and Pianke- 
shaws, who appear to have been known collectively, at one time, 
as the Illinois ; (3.) The Sawks and Foxes ; (4.) The Menomi- 
nees ; (5.) The Shawnees. To these the Shiyans (Cheyennes) 
and Arapahoes, now of Colorado Territory, should be added, as 
a sixth and displaced member of the group. 

The first two groups, consisting of five nations, who occupied 
the southern and eastern portion of the area just described, lying 
north of the Ohio, are so nearly allied in dialect as to show 
that they are subdivisions of one original nation ; the last four 
nations speaking substantially the same dialect, while that of the 
first is distinct from the others. These dialects again resemble 
the Ojibwa and Otawa so closely as to render it probable, if not 
certain, that the nations above named were derived from the 
two last named by subdivision or descent. The southern move- 
ment of the Otawas and Potawattomies, before mentioned, 
seems to have been made upon the lines of migration of their 
kindred who -had preceded them. It also tends to confirm 
the position elsewhere taken, that the great region of fisheries 
upon the south shores of Lake Superior and the north shores 
of Lakes Michigan and Huron had been secondary initial points 
of emigration of the Algonkin nations to the south and east. 

In the central parts of Wisconsin the Sawks and Poxes were 
found by the first explorers, and south of them the Kikapoos. 
Their dialects still resemble each other, but they show such an 
amount of divergence from those of the Great Lake nations as 
to preclude the supposition of a direct descent from them. They 
were, undoubtedly, an early offshoot from the Algonkin stem. 
This last remark is equally true of the Menominees, who, when 
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first known, occupied the wild-rice regions upon the Menominee 
River in Northern Wisconsin, and the upper peninsula of Mich- 
igan. 

Lastly, the Shawnees were the southernmost nation, in territo- 
rial position, of the Central Algonkins. They held originally, and 
before the period of colonization, the western part of Kentucky, 
between the Mississippi and Tennessee Rivers.* Their dialect 
shows a great divergence from all the dialects of the Mississippi 
nations. If they came originally from the Great Lake region, 
or, which seems more probable, from the head-waters of the 
Mississippi, their language indicates a separation from the par- 
ent stem at an early period. The name by which they call 
themselves, Sz-wanl-wa-kee' (in Otawa, O-sha'-wa-noke' , whence 
Shawnee), signifying Southerners, implies a previous location 
farther north. It seems probable that they took this name in 
a boastful sense, to indicate that they were the southernmost of 
the Algonkin nations. 

There are strong reasons for classing the Shiyans and Arap- 
ahoes with the Mississippi nations, notwithstanding their ter- 
ritorial displacement. The original seat of the former nation 
was upon the Cheyenne River, a tributary of the Red River of 
the North, from which they were expelled by the Dakotas. In 
1804 they were found by Lewis and Clarke west of the Missouri. 
Their nearest congeners, the Arapahoes, were high up on the 
Missouri when first discovered. The dialects of these nations, 
which are closely allied, show an excessive amount of divergence 
from those of the Great Lake nations, but their nearest affinity is 
with the Shawnee, Kikapoo, and Menominee. This fact renders 
it extremely probable that the original seat of all those nations, 
except the first, second, and third sub-groups, was upon the 
head-waters of the Mississippi, the area occupied by the Dakotas 
at the time of their discovery ; and that the Dakotas not only 
were intruders into territory previously Algonkin, but in their 
progress to the eastern side of the continent dispossessed this 
stock of the first and most important seat occupied by them. 

Whether or not the Great Lake nations emigrated from the 

* They removed eastward, first to North Carolina, as is supposed, and afterwards 
to Pennsylvania. They were a party to William Penn's treaty, in 1682. (Harvey's 
History of the Shawnees, p. 22.) 
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South is a question hardly worth considering. It must he as- 
sumed that they were originally non-agricultural ; because if 
they had ever been agriculturists, it would be difficult to ex- 
plain the "migration of the present Northern nations from 
districts where agriculture was known into the northern 
wilderness, where it is impossible. The Mound-Builders had 
practised agriculture north of the Ohio before the advent of 
the Algonkin stock, and it is not probable that the art of cul- 
tivation was afterwards lost in this area. On the other hand, 
the territorial and dialectical connections of the Mississippi 
nations, except the first, second, and third sub-groups, tend 
to refer the immediate original stock from which they were 
derived, not merely to a northern position, but directly to the 
attractive and desirable area for Indian occupation upon the 
head-waters of the Mississippi. This is the only region in the 
western part of the Algonkin area, except that around Lake 
Superior, which could have developed, without agriculture, 
the population necessary for the gradual formation of these 
nations. When forced out by increase of numbers, and finally 
by an alien people, they would naturally have sought the prairie 
area bordering the Mississippi, and a knowledge of agriculture 
would have become necessary to secure them a subsistence. 
Agriculture was practised by all of these nations when dis- 
covered, except the Menominees and Arapahoes. The whole 
period of time covered by the occupation of the Algonkin stock, 
and by their dispersion over the areas in which they were found, 
is not a long one in comparison with that during which the 
Ganowanian family had possessed North America. This is 
shown by the present close connection between the Algonkin 
dialects, the divergences among which may have required a 
thousand years, more or less, for their production. It is evident 
that this stock was recent upon the eastern side of the conti- 
nent. From these and other considerations a portion of the 
Mississippi nations may reasonably be referred to the Lake 
Superior region, and the remainder to the head-waters of the 
Mississippi, as the centres from which they issued. A further 
subdivision occurred, in some cases, in their newly acquired 
territories.* 

* O-je-bic', the root of the name Ojibwa, signifies root, trunk, or stem people, whence 
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4. Rocky Mountain Nations. — Upon the eastern slopes 
of the Rocky Mountains, and eastward upon the open prairies, 
ranging from the Missouri to the Siskatchewun, dwell the 
Blackfeet, a powerful nation of horsemen, who hold undisputed 
sway over that section of the continent. Since the time of 
European colonization, a portion of the Crees, receding west- 
ward, have possessed themselves of the lower half of the dis- 
trict on the Siskatchewun River, where they now confront the 
Blackfeet ; thus completing the continuity of territorial posses- 
sion from the Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic coast. The 
Blackfoot, spoken in three closely connected dialects, belongs 
to the Algonkin speech, but it exhibits a large amount of diver- 
gence from all the other dialects of this stock, as well as the 
presence of a large number of vocables from foreign or in- 
digenous sources. Nothing is known of the early history of 
the Blackfeet or their previous location. Immediately south of 
them, at the present time, are the Ahahnelins ( Gros-ventres 
of the prairie), who also speak an Algonkin dialect. This com- 
pletes the summary of the nations of Algonkin lineage. 

From the foregoing brief statement of the locations of the sev- 
eral Algonkin nations, and of the relations of their dialects to 
each other when they severally became known, two important 
facts are made apparent : first, that the Algonkin stock still in- 
habit the slopes of the Rocky Mountains, over against the val- 
ley of the Columbia, thus pointing to that valley as the initial 
point from which they emigrated to the Great Lake region, 
and thence to the Atlantic coasts ; and secondly, that they 
were climatically a Northern people. With respect to the first 
statement, it is sufficient, for the purposes of this discussion, to 
show that the Algonkins were found in uninterrupted posses- 
sion of a continuous area from points within a hundred miles 
of the head-waters of the Colirmbia to the Atlantic seaboard. 
If sufficient reason be found, in the superabundance of natural 
subsistence in the Columbia valley, for holding that remark- 
able area to be the land from which they originally spread, 

O-jib'-wa, an Ojibwa ; O-jib-wa-ak' and O-jibwage' (plural), Ojibwas. The etymol- 
ogy of this term, however, carries with it no special significance, as it was a common 
practice amongst Indian nations to call themselves " originals," and often " autoch- 
thones." 
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the entire course of their migrations will stand revealed. It 
maybe observed, with respect to the second fact, that the main 
body of the Algonkin stock was found around Lake Superior 
and along the St. Lawrence, from which their diffusion to the 
South was nearly balanced by that towards the North. The 
only feature in itself peculiar, in the area occupied by them, 
was its elongation southward along the Atlantic sea-coast, 
which, as before remarked, seems to find a full explanation in 
the intrusion of the Iroquois within their original limits. 

II. Dakotan Migrations. 

Some evidence, both with respect to the separate migrations 
of the Dakotan nations, and the general direction of their ad- 
vance as one of the great stocks of the Ganowanian family, 
may be derived from the relations of the dialects, and the geo- 
graphical positions, of the numerous nations of this lineage. 
The bulk of these nations were strictly River Indians, which 
gave a peculiar character to their occupation of the area pos- 
sessed by them. Since the rivers traversing the central prai- 
ries had a narrow border of forest, while all beyond was open 
prairie unsuitable for Indian occupation, the nations of this 
stock spread over great distances north and south, along 
the banks of rivers, without any corresponding lateral expan- 
sion. Besides, as this area, with the exception of one district, 
was comparatively a poor one, it created a tendency among 
the more vigorous and warlike bands, like the Iroquois, — 
who were probably an early offshoot of the Dakotan stem, — 
to seek new habitations in distant and disconnected regions. 

1. Dakotas. — The Dakotas proper held a broad as well as 
compact area. When first discovered, they were established 
upon the head-waters of the Mississippi, in the present State 
of Minnesota, whence they ranged eastward to Lake Superior 
and westward to the Missouri. A portion of them were per- 
manently established upon the latter river. They are now 
subdivided into twelve great bands, or embryo nations, and oc- 
cupy the plains between the Missouri and the Rocky Mountains, 
— forced westward, as other nations have been, by the progress 
of the whites. Down to the time of their discovery they had 
remained in such intimate intercourse with one another that 
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their language had developed but two dialects, — the Isauntie, 
on the Mississippi, and the Teeton, on the Missouri; with a 
third, the Yankton, in the incipient stages of formation out of 
the first. The three forms, however, vary so slightly as to be 
mutually intelligible with entire facility. From this fact it may 
be inferred that the Dakotas were comparatively recent in this 
area, while the superior advantages of this district for Indian 
subsistence are demonstrated by their unusual numbers. 
When Carver visited the Dakotas in 1756, they were divided 
into eleven bands.* They acknowledged seven nations or di- 
visions, as stated by Riggs,f of which the seventh, the Teetons, 
was subdivided into eight bands. They are now organized 
into twelve nations, known as Isaunties, Yanktons, Yankto- 
nais, Sissetons, Ogalallas, Brule's, Uncpapas, Blackfoot Da- 
kotas, Ohenonpas, Minikanyes, Sansarcs, and Itazipcos. 
Isaunties is a generic term used by the Western Dakotas, to 
designate their kindred on the Mississippi ; and Teetons, an- 
other, employed by the latter to describe the former. It will 
be seen that the distinction is dialectical. Dakota in the 
Isauntie dialect, Lacota in the Teeton, which signifies leagued 
or allied, is the name by which they call themselves. They 
also speak of their confederacy as the " Seven Council-fires," 
from their seven political divisions. The Dakotas proper, who 
are more numerous than all of their recognized congeners 
united, are of immediate common descent. 

2. Asiniboines. — This nation was one of the constitu- 
ent bands of the Dakotas, and became detached and indepen- 
dent shortly before the period of European discovery. They 
moved northward, and became established upon Rainy Lake, 
and ranged thence westward to the Red River of the North, and 
northward to the vicinity of Lake Winnipeg. At the present 
time they dwell west of the last-named river, and range west- 
ward to the Missouri, and northward well towards the Sis- 
katchewun.J Since the separation the Dakotas have regarded 
them as enemies. After a geographical separation of more 

* Carver's Travels, (Phila. ed. 1796,) p. 37. 

t Riggs's Dakota Lexicon (Smithsonian Contributions, IV.), Introd., p. xv. 

% In 1862 I met a band of this nation on the Upper Missouri, below the mouth 
of the Yellowstone River. They are a hardy stock, but inferior to the Dakotas in 
character and personal appearance. 
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than two hundred years, their dialects are mutually intelligible, 
with entire facility. 

3. Missouri Nations. — The nearest congeners of the Da- 
kotas were the eight nations of the Lower Missouri, who in- 
habited both banks of this river, and the banks of some of its 
tributaries, from the mouth of the Punka River on the north, 
to the mouth of the Missouri, and thence southward upon the 
west side of the Mississippi, to the Arkansas. Their dialects 
are distinct from each other, but may be resolved into three 
groups : 1st, That of the Punkas and Omahas, the northern- 
most nations, whose dialects, although greatly divergent, are 
more nearly allied to each other than either . is to any of those 
remaining. These nations are probably subdivisions of one 
original band. South of them, upon the Missouri, and ranging 
over Iowa, were the Iowas, Otoes, and Missouris, whose dialects 
likewise are more nearly related to each other than to those 
remaining. These nations also were probably subdivisions of 
one original nation. South of these were the Kaws, Osages, 
and Quappas, who were in like manner subdivisions of one na- 
tion, as is shown by the relation of their dialects. The Osages 
have a tradition that they once occupied the east bank of the 
Mississippi, south of the Ohio, in what afterwards became the 
Shawnee area ; and that while there the Quappas separated 
from them, and emigrated to the mouth of the Arkansas,* where 
they were found by De Soto, in 1540. f All of the Missourian 
nations have changed their seats, from time to time, within 
their modern areas. The Kaws, when first known to explorers 
(under the names of Okames and Kansas), resided upon the 
Kansas River ; but they were formerly established, as one of 
their chiefs informed the writer in 1859, upon the west bank 
of the Mississippi, a few miles above the mouth of the Mis- 
souri. Their village, at this point, was called Ne-bla-zhe-t'd- 
mti, which signifies the " blue river," and this was their name 
for the Mississippi ; whilst they called the Missouri Ne-sho'-ja, 
the " muddy river." These eight nations, as before stated, 
were probably derived from three original nations by subdi- 

* Report of William Clarke and Lewis Cass to the Secretary of War, in 1825. 
Schoolcraft's History, Condition, and Prospects of the Indian Tribes, III. 594. 
t Bancroft's Hist. U. S. # I. 54 ; Schoolcraft's, III. 594. 
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vision, and the three again from one ; but the degree of the 
divergence of their dialects from each other, and from the 
Dakota, indicates a long period of separate national existence. 

4. Winnebagoes. — In intimate connection with the Mis- 
souri nations, dialectically, must be placed the Winneba- 
goes. They were first known as Puants, and ranged from 
Lake Winnebago to Green Bay in Wisconsin. They were an 
early offshoot from the Dakotan stock, which advanced east- 
ward into the forest area ; and their progress seems to have 
been arrested by Lake Michigan, and very likely by the nations 
in possession of the narrow peninsula between Lakes Michigan 
and Superior. This was the natural route of migration to the 
St. Lawrence valley from the Missouri and Mississippi regions. 

When an original stock subdivides, and the process is re- 
peated from century to century, it becomes impossible to ascer- 
tain which was the parent nation. They are, in effect, the 
common descendants of this original stock, which exists only 
in its branches. That branch only from which a particular 
nation is immediately derived stands to the latter in the rela- 
tion of a parent. While this would be true, as to each band 
emigrating from the territorial and political connection of the 
mother nation, the constitution of Indian society tended to 
subdivision as the people spread abroad over larger areas. 
It is evident, from the relations of the dialects of the nations 
we are considering, that the Missouri nations were not derived 
from the Dakotas. Neither can the latter, nor the Winneba- 
goes, be derived from either of the former ; but each is a 
branch of a common stem back of them all in point of 
time. There was a definite order of separation, but it is not 
now ascertainable. The Winnebagoes affirm that the Missouri 
nations were descended from them. 

5. Upper Missouri Nations. — North of all the nations we 
have named on the Missouri were the Mandans, who speak 
a dialect of the Dakotan stock language, and also the Min- 
nitarees, and Crows (Ab-sar'-o-kas~), whose dialects have so 
large an infusion of Dakotan vocables that they are believed 
to be an offshoot of this stock, or rather of common descent 
with them. The Mandan dialect appears to be more ad- 
vanced than any other of the Dakotan stock, unless the 
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Dakota proper is the superior. Any person familiar with the 
articulation of Indian languages can form a very correct opin- 
ion of their development when heard from the lips of native 
speakers in council. The Mandan, as used by the chiefs in 
formal addresses, is a clear sonorous language, with quantity 
and accent strongly defined ; but it is disfigured with scraping 
and guttural sounds. It could not have attained its degree of 
advancement without a long and prosperous national career. 
This dialect is in closer affiliation with those of the Lower Mis- 
souri nations than with the Dakota proper ; at the same time, 
judging from a comparison of vocables, it resembles the latter 
more closely than the latter does the Missouri dialects, thus 
giving to the Mandans an intermediate position. The Minni- 
tarees and Crows, who are subdivisions of an original nation, 
seem to form a connecting link between the Dakota and Mis- 
souri nations on the one hand, and the Gulf nations, namely, 
the Creeks, Choctas, Seminoles, etc., on the other. In their 
dialects they must be classed with the former, but in their 
system of consanguinity with the latter. There is a concur- 
rence, in one striking feature, of their respective systems of re- 
lationship, which is found in their systems alone, and which 
seems to require a connection by blood for its explanation. It 
has elsewhere been stated as probable that the Minnitarees 
carried agriculture to the Upper Missouri and taught it to the 
Mandans and Arickarees, and that they were emigrants from 
the South. The remembrance of this migration seems still to 
be preserved in their national name E-ndt'-zii, signifying " the 
people who came from afar." 

It thus appears that the nations of Dakotan lineage held 
a territory, when first discovered, substantially continuous 
through thirteen parallels of latitude, that is, from the Arkansas 
River to Rainy Lake ; and, in the upper part of the area, of 
several hundred miles in width. There is no direct evidence, 
either from tradition or other sources, as to the country from 
which they came. Their subdivision into the existing nations 
occurred, presumptively, after they became possessed of this 
area, or else they must have followed each other at short inter- 
vals from a common original seat ; — in either case, after the 
Dakotan stock language had become distinct. So much may 
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be inferred from the present relation of its dialects, of which 
fifteen have been enumerated, and also from the continuity of 
their territorial possessions. The initial point from which 
they migrated into this area was necessarily remote ; for they 
held an isolated position in the midst of the central prai- 
ries, and in precisely that portion of North America which 
would be occupied last in point of time by non-agricultural 
nations. 

On the assumption that the Ganowanian family originated 
outside of the American continent and reached it in pre-his- 
toric ages, there are, no facts of positive weight pointing to a 
European or African source. There were no people on either 
of these continents of the same or even similar type, from 
. whom they could have been derived ; consequently there is no 
occasion to include, as supposable, an hypothesis of their 
spread westward from the Atlantic coast. On the contrary, 
there are weighty, even conclusive indications that they com- 
menced their dispersion over North America from the north- 
west coast. Their migrations, retraced to the valley of the 
Columbia, seem next to point back to the Asiatic continent, 
with which there are two possible routes of connection, and 
which still contains within its borders nations of a type strik- 
ingly similar to theirs.* 

With respect to the Dakotan stock, the original home of 
their ancestors must, of necessity, be referred to the western 
side of the continent. There were but three routes through 
the prairie area available: first, by the Siskatchewun, from 
the eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains to Lake Winnipeg, 
and thence south by the Red River of the North to the head of 
the Mississippi, — a distance of fifteen hundred miles ; second, 
by the Platte River, from the same mountains to the Missouri, 
— a distance of about eight hundred miles, nearly all the way 
through open prairies ; and third, by the Arkansas River to 
the Mississippi, about the same distance, and through a similar 
region. A migration by the Siskatchewun or by the Arkansas 
is far less probable than by the Platte. If by the first, it 

* I have recently seen a photograph of a Mongolian woman whose face and 
features rescmhlc those of Seneca-Iroquois females so closely that one might be 
taken for the other if they stood side by side. 
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would seem necessary to derive the Missouri nations from 
the Dakotas ; if by the second, the reverse : and both of these 
suppositions present linguistic difficulties. But if they reached 
the Missouri by way of the Platte, and spread thence north- 
ward and southward along the former river, and eastward 
to the sources of the Mississippi, into the several areas in 
which they were found, their movements would seem to have 
been more in accordance with their present relations. This 
supposed route is rendered probable by other facts. The 
Dakotan stock were, climatically, a Northern people, and, with 
the exception of the Quappas, and, to a limited extent, of the 
Osages and Iowas, also non-agricultural. Had they reached 
the Mississippi as low down as the Arkansas, they would have 
come in contact with the Gulf nations, who were agricultural in 
their habits when first discovered by De Soto in 1540 ; and would 
themselves have become agricultural, as the Quappas did at a 
later period, from their geographical position. That the lat- 
ter nation was a recent arrival upon the Arkansas in 1540 is 
shown by the Osage tradition before referred to. If the Dako- 
tas had been acquainted with the art of cultivating the ground, 
and afterwards migrated to their northern location, they would 
probably not have abandoned the advantages to be derived 
from it. There is another class of facts bearing upon this 
question. At the time Marquette descended the Mississippi, 
in 1673, a portion of the Mississippi Algonkins resided on its 
west side, near the mouth of the Des Moines River in Iowa, 
whence they were afterwards expelled. The Kithigami, an 
Algonkin people, are located on Marquette's map upon the 
west side of this river, from which they afterwards retired.* 
Whether this occupation was an encroachment upon areas 
previously Dakotan, or indicates that this region was then a 
part of the Algonkin domain, cannot be determined with cer- 
tainty. It seems most probable that the latter was the case, 
and that the Dakotan stock wrested this area, as well as 
their principal seat in Minnesota, from the Algonkins. When 
the Dakotas were discovered, in 1665, they were attempting to 
gain a foothold in the forest area on the south shore of Lake 

* Bancroft's History of the United States, III. 160. 
VOL. CX. — NO. 226. 4 
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Superior ; and the Winnebagoes, as elsewhere stated, had 
penetrated the Algonkin area as far eastward as Lake Michi- 
gan, and were then surrounded by Algonkin nations. 

There is still another significant fact, in the name of the 
Shiyans, and of the river upon which they dwelt. They were 
formerly established in Dakota territory on the great bend of 
the Cheyenne River, a tributary of the Red River of the North, 
from which they were expelled by the Dakotas. Their name 
was bestowed on them by the latter, who called them Shi-ya, 
" people of an unintelligible tongue." They also called the river 
Shi-ya' wo-zu'-pe, the last word signifying plantation or garden. 
Since the Shiyans are of Algonkin lineage, if the Dakotas had 
emigrated from the North or East, the Shiyan language would 
not have been new to them, and much less so strange as to 
have elicited such a name ; and if from the South, planting or 
garden-beds would not have been such a novelty as to have 
found expression in this way. On the contrary, from well- 
known Indian idiosyncrasies in bestowing names, had the 
Dakotas, advancing eastward from Nebraska toward the Mis- 
sissippi, heard for the first time the Algonkin speech from the 
Shiyans, and on their river witnessed for the first time the cul- 
tivation of the earth, these names, or something equivalent, — 
it might have been predicted, — would be applied to them. 

It seems therefore extremely probable that the Dakotan stock 
commenced the occupation of their modern area at some point 
on the Missouri as high up as the mouth of the Platte, from 
which they advanced northward, southward, and eastward, 
and subdivided into independent nations, as they increased in 
numbers and dwelt apart from each other. With this conclu- 
sion established, a prior migration from the eastern slopes of 
the Rocky Mountains, by way of the Platte River and the 
Black Hills of Nebraska, becomes a necessary inference, al- 
though the safe transit of a band of Indians by this or any 
route through the prairies must have been a happy accident. 
The next preceding movement connects them with the valley 
of the Columbia. This general conclusion will be materially 
strengthened by the facts bearing upon the migrations of the 
remaining stocks. 

6. Hodenosaunian Nations. — This group consists of the 
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five Iroquois nations (Senecas, Cayugas, Onondagas, Oneidas, 
and Mohawks), the Hurons, or Wyandotes, Eries, Neutral 
Nation, Susquehannocks, Nottowas, and Tuscaroras. 

The earlier home of the Iroquois, before they occupied New- 
York, was upon the north bank of the St. Lawrence, in the vicin- 
ity of Montreal.* Their last migration, of which they have a clear 
tradition, was from that district into the lake region of Central 
New York, where they had been established for at least a cen- 
tury and a half when first discovered, in 1608. The Hurons re- 
mained in Canada, and were found on the Georgian Bay of Lake 
Huron, around Lake Simcoe, and ranging southward toward 
Lake Erie. The Wyandotes, now of Kansas, are the remains 
of the ancient Hurons. Upon both banks of the Niagara River, 
and ranging westward along the northeast shore of Lake Erie, 
was the Neutral Nation, probably a subdivision of the Hurons. 
On the southeast shore of Lake Erie were the Gakwas, or Eries, 
supposed to have been a subdivision of the Senecas. Both the 
Neutral Nation and the Eries were defeated and expelled by the 
Iroquois about 1650-1655, and are now extinct. The Sus- 
quehannocks lived on the banks of the lower Susquehanna, in 
Pennsylvania, and the Nottowas on the river of the same name 
in Virginia. These nations are also extinct. Upon the Neuse 
River, in North Carolina, were the Tuscaroras, who, upon their 
expulsion, in 1712, moved northward to the country of the 
Iroquois, and were admitted as a sixth nation into the Iroquois 
confederacy. Of the dialects of these nations the Tuscarora 
was the most divergent, but they were all closely affiliated. 

It will be noticed that these nations are classed as a sixth 
branch of the Dakotan stock. There are strong reasons for 
assigning to them this position. Notwithstanding the general 
conclusion that the Hodenosaunian speech is a distinct stock 
language, a comparison of its several dialects with those of the 
Dakotan nations shows that if the words do not reach the point 
of clear identification, they have, nevertheless, a strong family 
likeness so plainly marked as to arrest attention, whilst cor- 
responding words from Algonkin dialects are in striking con- 
trast. Their respective systems of relationship are more nearly 
identical in minute details than those which belong to indepen- 

* League of the Iroquois, p. 5. 
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dent stocks. Among the Wyandotes there is a tradition that 
the Dakotas were derived from them, which is equivalent to a 
tradition of common descent.* They still recognize each other 
as brothers, which is a recognition of blood-relationship when 
applied by one Indian nation to another. - } - There is some evi- 
dence to the same effect in the common name applied by the 
Algonkin nations to the Iroquois and to the Dakotas. It gains 
importance from the fact that the Algonkin and Dakotan 
nations have confronted each other during the centuries of their 
occupation of conterminous areas, and have been mutual wit- 
nesses of each other's subdivision and changes of location. The 
Great Lake nations call the Iroquois Na-do-wage 1 , which sig- 
nifies marauders. It has a primary meaning equivalent to 
enemy, but it was applied to the Iroquois, as a specific national 
name, by the Algonkin nations. It was also their name for 
the Hurons, although the latter, while residing upon Lake 
Huron, were in alliance with the Ojibwas and Otawas, and 
made common cause with them against the Iroquois. It is 
still applied to the Wyandotes. Moreover the name Nottowas, 
given to a small nation of the same lineage, in Virginia, who 
called themselves Che-ro-ha'-kd, confirms the view that this term 

* This tradition was communicated to the writer in 1 859, at the Wyandote reserva- 
tion in Kansas, by Matthew Walker, an educated half-blood Wyandote, who had 
lived among the Dakotas. He accepted the tradition as true. The war-dance of the 
Iroquois was obtained by them of the Dakotas, and is still called the Dakota dance. 
Wd-sa'-sa-o-no is their name for the Dakotas, and Wasa-soJ, for the war-dance. 

t An investigation of the terms by which Indian nations address each other 
would lead to valuable historical results. They generally use these terms in such a 
way as not only to imply blood-relationship, but also relative equality, inferiority, or 
superiority in age as nations. Thus the Dakotas and Wyandotes call each other 
Brotliers, thereby admitting equality as well as kin. The Missouri nations call the 
Winnebagoes Uncles, by which they recognize a common descent, and admit that 
the Winnebagoes are an older branch of the same stem. The Great Lake Nations 
call the Shawnees Uncles, thus acknowledging their superior rank as well as greater 
age. It seems to imply that the former separated from the main stock, possibly in 
Minnesota, when they took up their residence at the foot of Lake Superior. Most 
of the Algonkin nations call the Delawares Grandfathers, thus recognizing their 
greater age as a nation, and implying descent from them as the mother nation. On 
the contrary, the Iroquois called the Delawares Nephews, although belonging to a 
different linguistic stock. It was used in this case to express inferiority and the fact 
of their subjugation. The Mohawks, Onondagas, and Senecas called each other 
Brothers, and called the Oneidas, Cayugas, and Tuscaroras Sons ; while the last 
three called each other Brothers, and called the first three Fathers. 
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was a generic one among the Algonkins for this particular stock. 
In the next place, the French first learned of the existence and 
name of the Dakotas proper through the Otawas and Ojibwas, 
and from French sources came the name Nadoiiessi, or Nau- 
douescioux, whence probably the name Sioux, by which the 
Dakotas were first known. To the early English explorers the 
same name was given, and written Naudowissies. It is evident 
that the Ojibwa Na'-do-wa was the root of both terms.* 
Whilst the strength of the argument in favor of a direct blood- 
relationship between the Iroquois and Dakotas, from the ap- 
plication of this term to both, is weakened by its etymological 
signification, it is not overthrown. The force of the term 
is not exhausted by the fact that these nations, as aliens in 
speech, were, for that reason, both enemies of the Algonkin 
stock. These great branches of the Ganowanian family had 
long confronted each other, and it seems a reasonable sup- 
position that a name applied originally to the Dakotan stock 
would be continued to each of its subdivisions as they oc- 
curred, thus preserving a knowledge of their blood-connection. 
From what quarter the Hodenosaunian nations entered the Al- 
gonkin areas, there is neither positive knowledge nor tradition. 
It seems at least probable that they were an advanced band or 
offshoot of the Dakotan stem, who worked their way through the 
narrow peninsula separating Lakes Michigan and Superior, and 
thence to the valley of the St. Lawrence, where their tradition- 
al history commences. It seems also not unlikely that the 
Winnebagoes were following on the same general line, and 
striving to enter the forest area, when their further progress 
eastward was arrested by the superior power of the nations 
which held this peninsula. Both migrations antedate, probably, 
the occupation of Minnesota by the Dakotas. The aborigines 
progressed slowly in these movements, living upon the ter- 
ritory they inhabited, and, if this was poor and unfavorable, 
constantly striving for the possession of a better area. Cen- 
turies, might elapse before a Missouri nation, moving eastward, 

* Now, there is a slight difference made in the two terms. In Ojibwa, na-d!nk' 
signifies " the act of getting " ; na-ya'-do-wa, " one who comes stealthily and takes " ; 
whence Na'-do-wa, an Iroquois = a marauder; Na-do-wage 1 (plural), Iroquois; Na- 
do-wa-see', a Dakota ; Nii-do-wa'-see-ioug' (plural), Dakotas. 
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would have become established on the east side of the Missis- 
sippi, which formed a great natural barrier ; and still other 
centuries, with many changes of location, before the same 
nation would reach the valley of the St. Lawrence. The valley 
of the Ohio, and particularly the region between that river and 
Lake Erie, so poorly supplied with fish, seems to have been 
avoided by the Eoving Indians. Not until after European coloni- 
zation had commenced did the Iroquois extend their occupation 
over this area, as far west as Indiana, although agricultural in 
their habits. Migrations eastward over the territory between 
the Ohio and Lake Erie were therefore extremely improbable. 

III. Migrations of the Gulf Nations. 

Philologists have recognized five stock languages among the 
nations inhabiting the regions, east of the Mississippi, between 
the Ohio and Neuse Rivers — which may serve for the northern 
boundary — and the Gulf of Mexico. These are the Catawba, 
the Natches, the Uche, the Creek, and the Cherokee. 

Of the Catawba, there is but one vocabulary published, and 
that a scanty one. Of the existence of anything beyond this 
the writer is not aware. The conclusion that it is a distinct 
stock is, therefore, a negative one. A comparison of this vo- 
cabulary — which is found in the Mithridates, and also in Galla- 
tin's collection — with those of the Dakotan dialects discloses 
strong similarities, rising in some words to the point of iden- 
tity. It is not improbable that it will ultimately be found to 
be a dialect of that stock language. 

Neither the Uche nor the Natches language has been inves- 
tigated sufficiently to demonstrate its independent position. 
The Uches, and the remains of the Natches who survived 
their overthrow by the French, became afterwards, and are 
now, constituent members of the Creek confederacy. This 
fact alone tends to prove a remote connection by blood with 
the Creeks, although it is not conclusive. 

The dialects of the Creek language are the Muscoke, or 
Creek proper, the Seminole, the Alabama, the Chocta, and the 
Chickasa. The last two are subdivisions of one nation, and the 
Seminoles are an offshoot from the Creeks, of no ancient date. 

The Cherokee, which is spoken in two dialects, and has 
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been thoroughly investigated, has some affinity with the 
Creek, and also with the Iroquois, but it still holds the po- 
sition of an independent stock language. Concerning the 
migrations of these nations, and of the small bands west 
of the Mississippi, along the northern shores of the Gulf, no 
knowledge is preserved. It is only by ascertaining their 
connection with nations whose migrations are traceable, that 
this knowledge can be recovered. "We can only say that such 
of them as possess, in reality, independent languages, are 
presumptively the earliest occupiers of the country east of the 
Mississippi. 

IV. Migrations of the Prairie Nations. 

The Pawnees and Arickarees speak closely allied dialects, 
and are subdivisions of an original nation. When first known, 
the former nation occupied in four divisions the upper waters 
of the Kansas, and ranged from there to the Platte River. 
They were numerous and powerful for an Indian nation. Af- 
ter their separation, the Arickarees emigrated to the Upper 
Missouri, near the Mandans, where they became agricultural, 
and stationary in villages. Neither they nor the Pawnees ever 
lived east of the Missouri. 

The only known congeners of the Pawnees and Arickarees 
are the Huecos, Witchitas, Keechies, and Towaches of the Cana 
dian River, and of the Red River of Arkansas. They speak dia- 
lects of the same stock language. All these nations have been 
Prairie Indians since they were first known to the whites, and 
they have been able to occupy the prairies — subsisting upon 
the buffalo — through the possession of horses. This branch of 
the Ganowanian family is thus referred by its known past his- 
tory to the Rocky Mountain chain, near the head-waters of the 
Arkansas River, along which, in all probability, they traversed 
the prairies into their modern areas. The line of their migra- 
tion, which was undoubtedly subsequent both to the Algonkin 
and Dakotan, points to the valley of the Columbia as its start- 
ing-point. 

V. Shoshonee Migrations. 
The nations speaking dialects of the Shoshonee stock-lan- 
guage are the Shoshonees, or Snake Indians, in subdivisions, 
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who now inhabit Lewis's Pork of the Columbia River, and 
range southward to the Humboldt River, and eastward to the 
Wind River Mountains ; the Utes, in several subdivisions, who 
inhabit the territory of Utah, from the region of Great Salt 
Lake southward to New Mexico, and the west side of the Colo- 
rado as far south as Arizona ; the Comanches of Texas ; and 
the Cawios, Netelas, and other small bands in the peninsula of 
Lower California. In this stock of the Ganowanian family, 
the Shoshonees and Comanches are the most conspicuous in 
number, influence, and character. The former, since their 
discovery, have held the same area substantially, although a 
portion of them, according to a tradition of the Crow Indians, 
occupied, several centuries ago, the head-waters of the Yellow- 
stone River, from which the Crows displaced them. The 
Comanches, called at different times Paducas and Hietans, have 
been known from an early period. It is within a century, 
however, that they have come into prominence. Mountaineers 
originally, they became Prairie Indians through possession of 
the horse, and have far outstripped all of their congeners in 
number and intelligence. At the time of Coronado's expedi- 
tion to New Mexico, in 1540, if they were met with at all by 
those adventurers, which is not certain, they were a feeble and 
inconsiderable nation. When first known to Americans they 
ranged northward to the Arkansas, and beyond into Kansas, 
and southward through the western part of Texas, well towards 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

In some respects the Shoshonee migration is more signifi- 
cant than that of any other stock of the Ganowanian family. 
Its course is still manifest, as well as the precise region in 
which it took its rise. The greater part of the area over- 
spread is still held by nations of the Shoshonee speech. It ex- 
tends from the principal branch of the Columbia southward, to 
the Colorado, where it divides into two streams : one, turning 
southeasterly, and migrating apparently by way of the Arkansas, 
reached Texas ; while the other, keeping west of the Colorado, 
flowed southwesterly, until its most advanced bands penetrated 
Lower California, — the two extremes being a thousand miles 
apart from east to west. There is no doubt whatever that the 
initial point of this migration was in the valley of the Columbia, 
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where a greater abundance of the means of subsistence than was 
to be found in other areas favored a rapid increase of numbers ; 
this surplus population being constantly forced outward by 
subdivisions resulting from the nature of their institutions. This 
statement will serve to illustrate the manner in which Indian 
migrations probably proceeded. The people, flowing out from 
a permanent centre of population, spread, slowly and step by 
step, over a continuous area, which they strove to hold, and 
did retain until they were displaced by other emigrants. After 
portions of a particular stock had become separated by interven- 
ing and hostile nations, there was a strong tendency in the 
separated parts to reunite, by abandoning one of the areas 
and removing to the other. Thus their territorial positions 
were constantly shifting. A common language was the bond 
of peace, and the means of confederation for mutual protection ; 
whilst differences of language in nations confronting each other 
were the prolific source of interminable warfare. It is not un- 
likely that successive stocks had occupied the Dakotan and 
Algonkin areas before the appearance of the latter on the Mis- 
souri and the Great Lakes, and that many nations perished or 
were absorbed in the struggles of Indian nations with each 
other for the possession of particular areas. The Shoshonee 
migration was going on at the time of European discovery, and 
was consummated within the historical period by the develop- 
ment of the Shoshonee nation in the present Territory of Idaho, 
and of the Comanche power in Western Texas. Their posses- 
sions were still substantially continuous and unbroken, and 
stretched back to the valley from which the stream had flowed. 
It was in the order of time the last stock language which, having 
become distinct in the valley of the Columbia, flowed out from 
that fruitful nursery of tongues, and took its place in the Gano- 
wanian family of languages in distant parts of the continent, 
— a language certainly the most opulent, in the number of its 
dialects, ever developed by any portion of the human family. 

Pour definite streams — the Algonkin, the Dakotan, the 
Pawnee, and the Shoshonee — have now been considered, 
all of which seem to proceed from the valley of the Columbia 
as their original source. In point of time the Algonkins ap- 
parently held the advance in the eastern movement, and were 
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thus able to follow the isothermal line, by way of the Siskat- 
chewun, to the Great Lake region, and thence to the valley of 
the St. Lawrence ; while the Dakotas, striving to move in the 
same general direction, took a more southern route, by way of 
the Platte; and the Pawnees and Shoshonees, moving still 
later, followed a route still farther south. This, at least, 
seems to be the most probable solution of the order and course 
of these migrations. 

VI. Athapasco- Apache Migrations. 

The Athapascans, who inhabit the Hudson's Bay territory, 
and the Apaches and Navajoes of New Mexico, speak dialects 
of the same stock language. Their migrations present the 
remarkable spectacle of a stock dividing in some central area, 
one branch moving northward and becoming established 
in a nearly arctic climate, and the other moving southward 
into a semi-tropical region ; and illustrate the truth that the 
habitat of man is coextensive with the earth ; his superior and 
flexible organization enabling him to become arctic or tropical 
in his habits, as circumstances may direct his migrations. 

We are indebted to the late Professor W. W. Turner for the 
identification of the two great branches of this stock. The 
evidence, which is derived from a comparison of vocables, 
clearly establishes the fact.* The northern branch consists of 
the Cheppeyans, Hares, Dog-Ribs, Beavers, Red-Knives, Acheo- 
tennes, Kiichin (Koo-tchin'), Mountaineers, and some other 
bands, east of the Rocky Mountains ; and the Tacullies, Um- 
kwas, and Hoopahs, west of those mountains ; as well as sev- 
eral small nations in Alaska. The southern branch is formed by 
the Apaches in several subdivisions or embryo nations (Lipans, 
Miscaleros, Jicarillos, Coyoteros, and some other bands), who 
occupy an extensive district of country, from the ranges of the 
Comanches on the east nearly to the Gulf of California on the 
west, — including the northern parts of the Mexican states of 
Chihuahua and Sonora, and the parts of New Mexico not occu- 
pied by the Village Indians. In the northern part of the 
latter Territory are the Navijoes and Pinols, who belong to the 

* Explorations for a Railroad Route, etc., to the Pacific, Vol. III., Report on 
Indian Tribes, page 84. 
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Apache stock.* The Apaches did not come into notice until 
after they obtained the horse, which has raised many Indian 
nations from obscurity. They were mentioned by Father 
Kino in 1694. At the time of Coronado's expedition, before 
referred to, they were probably in possession of some part of 
these regions as wild bands, f 

In the migrations of this stock a fifth stream is recognized, — 
earlier in point of time than the Shoshonee, and probably later 
than the Algonkin, — which divided at some point between the 
two extremes in which they were found, and moved in opposite 
directions. The only intermediate region to which they can 
be referred as the place of their origin is the valley of the 
Columbia. It is a further and important confirmation of the 
superior claims of this valley, over the remainder of the con- 
tinent, to be regarded as the nursery of the Ganowanian 
family. 

VII. — Migrations of the Village Indians. 

1. The Village Indians of New Mexico and Arizona. — 
"Without a doubt, the valleys of New Mexico and Arizona have 
been the seats of the Village Indians from a very ancient date. 
This view is sustained by the number and position of the pres- 
ent pueblos, by the ruins of deserted pueblos surrounded with 
traces of cultivation, and by the number of stock languages 
still spoken in these limited areas. There are some reasons, 
derived from the number and extent of the pueblos in ruins 
in New Mexico and on the San Juan, and on its northern trib- 
utaries in the southern part of Utah, for supposing that Vil- 
lage Indian life in this region was in a state of decadence at 
the time of its discovery. It seems probable that the more 
northern Village Indians had been overpowered and forced 
southward by the roving nations. For upwards of three cen- 
turies the Pueblo Indians, as they are called, have been known 
to us, and have remained substantially in the same condition ; 
but of their previous history and movements there exists no 

* Gregg's Commerce of the Prairies, I. 285. 

t For a Spanish account of the Apaches in 1799, vide Report of Don Jose 
Cortez (Explorations for a Railroad Route, III. 119). Cf., also, Report of M. 
Steck (President's Message and Documents, 1859, I. 712) ; and Report of E. A. 
Graves (Ibid., 1854, 1855, I. 385). 
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knowledge. No connection has as yet been discovered be- 
tween their languages and those of the Northern or Southern 
Indians. Their village life probably commenced with the in- 
troduction of agriculture into this region. It is not necessary 
to assume that they migrated from the South and carried agri- 
culture with them, in order to explain its presence in New 
Mexico, any more than it is, to infer that the Shiyans and 
Hurons emigrated from the Gulf region into the Dakota Terri- 
tory and Canada, to explain their knowledge of agriculture. 
In many ways the art of cultivating the ground would 
spread from place to place by the mere accidents of aboriginal 
life, as well as though deliberate efforts made for its acquisi- 
tion. It would be a fatal error to adopt the track of agricul- 
ture as the line of original migration. Indian agriculture 
must have originated in a tropical climate, from the nature of 
the cereal upon which it rested, and long after both North and 
South America had become peopled with Roving Indians. No 
supposition of the dispersion of the aborigines from a centre 
within the tropics is necessary. Whilst agricultural nations 
would be certain to carry cultivation wherever they migrated, 
the tendency of its practice was, to localize a people and arrest 
changes of dwelling, except within short distances. Agricul- 
ture was quite as likely to be propagated backward on the line 
of migration as forward. 

The Village Indians of the lower Colorado, who speak the 
Pima and Yuma stock languages, are cultivators of the ground, 
but not house-builders either in adobe brick or stone. They 
still use the round-roofed wigwam, constructed of rude mate- 
rials, but large enough for several families. From this fact it 
may be inferred, notwithstanding the evidence of their long- 
continued village habits, that their transformation from a non- 
agricultural to an agricultural life occurred within their pres- 
ent areas, and more recently than that of the other Village 
Indians of New Mexico. For their ancestors, it is not neces- 
sary to look beyond the Northern Roving Indians. It is not 
improbable that the more advanced class of Village Indians 
were equally slow in attaining their knowledge of architecture, 
and that centuries elapsed, after they became agricultural, 
before they learned or invented the art of constructing houses 
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with adobe brick and stone. The evidence is decisive, of a 
very great antiquity of Village Indian life in New Mexico ; 
but the probability is strong that the ancestors of all these 
nations were immigrants from the valley of the Columbia. 

2. The Village Indians of Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica, — i n both of these areas the evidence of occupation from 
a very ancient date is equally decisive from architectural 
remains and from the number of stock languages. It is not 
probable that the number of these languages could be reduced 
below eight or ten, if the materials for comparison were 
ample. There are supposed to be eighteen. " We can safely 
affirm," says Clavigero, "that there are no living or dead 
languages which can differ more among each other than the 
languages of the Mexicans, Otomies, Tarascas, Mayas, and 
Miztecas, — five languages prevailing in different provinces of 
Mexico." * Such a result might have been expected from the 
number of inhabited localities and of independent nations. 
Moreover, the higher development of architecture and of 
stone sculptures in Chiapa and Yucatan affords evidence of 
a long period of village life in these areas, — much longer 
than that of the Aztecs in the valley of Mexico, if we may 
judge from a comparison of corresponding works. It does 
not follow, however, that the whole of their experience in vil- 
lage life was acquired within the areas in which they were 
found. 

It is a singular as well as instructive fact that the principal 
historical nations of Mexico found in possession of the country 
at the time of the Spanish invasion had resided there but a 
few hundred years. Their respective migrations were so re- 
cent in point of time, that the knowledge of the event, and of 
the direction from which they came, had not fallen out of 
remembrance. The particulars, with some degree of minute- 
ness, were preserved by tradition. It becomes then a question 
of importance how far historical credit can be given to tradi- 
tions, which are necessarily verbal, and liable to alteration in 

* History of Mexico, III. 100. He names (Ibid., page 371) the following lan- 
guages, fourteen in number, of which a grammar, a dictionary, or both had been 
prepared : viz. Mexican, Otomie, Tarascan, Zapotecan, Miztecan, Maya, Totonacan, 
Popolucan, Matlazincan, Huaxtecan, Mixe, Cakciquel, Taraumaran, and Tepehu- 
anan. 
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their transmission. The question is one worthy of a brief 
discussion. 

Indian nations usually have a definite tradition of their last 
migration, particularly when it resulted in a prosperous estab- 
lishment in a new home. It would require several centuries 
to efface all remembrance of such an experience among a 
people of ordinary intelligence. An oral tradition of a great 
migration, embodying an event so influential upon the subse- 
quent life of a nation, would preserve the principal facts with 
great tenacity. In the absence of improbable circumstances, 
its essential statements must be accepted as historical evidence. 
These Indian traditions usually contain internal evidence of 
probability ; and when they speak of no extravagant periods 
of time or unreasonable occurrences, their credibility may be 
admitted, on the ground of the extreme improbability that the 
remembrance of such events should have been lost. These 
suggestions apply to the historical traditions of the principal 
Mexican nations, to be stated hereafter, which have an impor- 
tant bearing upon the general conclusions to which the main 
discussion in this article tends. Whatever support the written 
or pictorial records of the Aztecs may add is left out of view. 
After the lapse of a few centuries, it is not uncommon for a 
claim to autochthony to spring up, and dispute possession with 
the tradition of a previous migration from a distant land. 
Thus the Iroquois have a well-defined tradition that they came 
from the north bank of the St. Lawrence near Montreal into 
Central New York, by way of the Oswego River, coasting the 
lake in canoes ; and this tradition is confirmed by sufficient in- 
dependent evidence. They also have a tradition that they 
sprang out of the ground, the Onondagas near Oswego, and 
the Senecas near Canandajgua. The traditions of the principal 
Mexican nations concerning their migration from the North 
are more specific than that of the Iroquois. They contain such 
internal evidence of probability that it is difficult to perceive 
upon what just ground of criticism their authority can be de- 
nied. 

The Aztecs had a full and circumstantial tradition, not only 
of their own migration from the North, but also of the migra- 
tion of several other kindred nations. It is given by Acosta, 
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whose work was first published at Seville in 1589.* He visited 
Mexico prior to that date,f and consequently was in the coun- 
try early enough to reach original sources of information. 
Substantially the same tradition is given by Herrera and Clavi- 
gero. Acosta remarks : " These second peoples, Navatalcas 
[the first inhabitants he calls Chichemecas], came from other 
far countries which lie towards the north, where now they 
have discovered a kingdom which they call New Mexico. There 
are two provinces in this country, — the one called Aztlan, which 
is to say, a place of herons ; the other Teaculhuacan, which 

signifies a land of such whose grandfathers were divine 

The Navatalcas paint their beginning and first territory in the 
figure of a cave, and say they came forth of seven caves to 
come and people the land of Mexico." He fixes the time of 
the migration of the first of the seven nations at 720 a. d., 
— which of course must be considered as an approximate date 
only, — and the length of time consumed in the movement at 
eighty years. In like manner the migration of the Aztecs, the 
last of the seven nations, was commenced in 1022 a. d., ac- 
cording to the same authority. Acosta states the names of 
these nations and the order of their arrival in Mexico as fol- 
lows : 1. Suchimilcos, " Nation of the Seeds of Flowers." 
They settled upon Lake Xochimilco. 2. Chalcas, " People of 
Mouths." They came long after the former, and settled near 
them. 3. Tepanecans, " People of the Bridge." They settled 
on the west side of the lake of Mexico. Their chief town, 
Azcapuzalco, signifies the " Ants' Nest." They were numer- 
ous. 4. Culhuas, " A Crooked People." These were the 
Tezcucans, who came some time after, and settled upon the east 
side of the lake. 5. Tlatluicans, " Men of the Sierra, or Moun- 
tain." This nation, finding the country around Lake Tezcuco 
occupied, passed southward, to the other side of the mountain. 

6. Tlascaltecans, " Men of Bread." They settled Tlascala. 

7. Aztecs, or Mexicans. " Three hundred and two years after- 
wards [1022] those of the seventh cave or line arrived, which 
is the Mexican nation ; the which, like unto the rest, left 

* Natural and Moral History of the East and West Indies, (Lond. ed. 1604,) 
Grimstone's Trans., pp. 497-504. 
t Acosta states in his work (p. 502) that he was in Mexico in 1585. 
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Aztlan and Teaculhuacan a polite, cultivated, and warlike 
nation." 

Clavigero gives substantially the same tradition. " But of 
all the nations," he remarks, " which peopled the region of 
Anahuac, the most renowned and the most signalized in the 
history of Mexico were those vulgarly called Nahuatlacas. 

This name was principally given to those seven 

nations, or rather those seven tribes of the same nation, who 
arrived in that country after the Chichemecas, and peopled the 
little islands, banks, and boundaries of the Mexican lakes. 
These tribes were the Sochimilcas, the Chalchesc, the Tepane- 
cas, the Colhuas, the Tlahuicas, the Tlascalans, and the Mexi- 
cans. The origin of all these tribes was the province of Aztlan, 
from whence came the Mexicans, or from some other contigu- 
ous to it, and peopled with the same nation. All historians 
represent them as originally of one and the same country ; all 
of them spoke the same language." * Elsewhere he observes : 
" The Chichemecas, like the Toltecs, who preceded them, and 
other nations, which came after them, were originally from the 
North countries, as we may call the north of America, like the 
north of Europe, the seminary of the human race." f 

Besides this general tradition, there is another of the Aztec 
migration exclusively, giving a circumstantial account of the 
motive in which it originated, the various localities in which 
the emigrants were established for a time on the way, and 
the incidents connected with their arrival in the valley, and 
with the foundation of the pueblo of Mexico. They left Aztlan, 
according to Clavigero, in 1160, arrived at Tulla, north of the 

* Hist, of Mexico, (Phila. ed. 1817,) Cullen's Trans., I. 141. Hcrrera adopts this 
tradition, and remarks upon their Northern origin as follows : " They came from 
remote parts northward, where New Mexico was afterwards found." (History 
of America, Lond. ed. 1725, Stevens's Trans., III. 188, 189.) 

t Ibid, II. 119. Prescott (Hist. Conq. of Mexico, III. 397) thus refers to the 
several traditions : " They are admitted to agree in representing the populous 

North as the prolific hive of the American races From this quarter the 

Toltecs, the Chichemecs, and the kindred races of the Nahuatlacs came successive- 
ly up the great plateau of the Andes, spreading over the hills and valleys down to 
the Gulf of Mexico." Again (Ibid., I. 15) : "The Mexicans, with whom our his- 
tory is principally concerned, came also, as has been seen, from the remote regions 
of the North, the populous hive of nations in the New World, as it has been in 
the Old. 
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at Chapultepec in 1245, at Acoloco in 1262, were enslaved by 
the Cholulans in 1314, freed themselves in 1325, and that year 
founded Mexico.* 

The first and general tradition was evidently derived immedi- 
ately from original sources. Omitting the attempt at a fixed 
chronology, which is necessarily conjectural even in regard to 
the century, and also the previous cave-life, which may embody 
a more ancient tradition, we may accept as credible the princi- 
pal fact of a migration of these nations from the North, in the 
order stated, and within a period not remote. It is probable 
that this tradition, which may possibly have been derived from 
Aztec records, rests upon the authority of Acosta alone, in which 
case its repetition by other authors does not increase its weight. 
Whether Acosta obtained it directly from aboriginal sources or 
at second-hand, it is probable in itself, and both in style and 
matter bears genuine marks of the Indian mind. The names 
given to these several nations are in strict accordance with the 
Indian method of national designation, and find their analogues 
in the names of Northern Indian nations at the present time.f 
It is also intrinsically probable that these nations migrated at 
intervals of time, one following the other, and that years were 
consumed while these several movements were progressing. 
Since they must have passed through regions partially inhabited, 
and were striving to enter a highly desirable area already occu- 
pied by other nations, their migrations were necessarily mili- 
tary migrations, in which they contended with hostile nations 
for the mastery of each area. A successful migration, followed 
by a prosperous establishment in a desirable home, would in- 
volve years of effort and several changes of location. The 
special and more elaborate tradition of the Aztec migration 
which rests upon the authority of Clavigero corroborates the 
first. It is not necessary to adopt the minute circumstances or 
the chronology. The Aztecs, before their arrival in Mexico, 
could scarcely have possessed an accurate method of recording 
time ; but the principal events which occurred between the time 

* History of Mexico, I. 150. 

t Thus, Senecas, Nun-da-wa'-o-no, " Great Hill People " ; Onondagas, O-mn-'da- 
ga-o-no, "People on the Hills " ; Iowas, PU-ho'-che, " Dusty Noses " ; Missouri*, AV 
oo'-cha-ta, "At the Mouth of the Stream " ; Mi-ni-kan-ye, " Those who plant by the 
water"; and O-ga-lal'-la, "Raising Camp," — the last two being Dakota nations, 
VOL. CX. — NO. 226. 5 
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when they are supposed to have left Aztlan (a. d. 1160) and the 
Spanish conquest (1520), embracing a period of three hundred 
and sixty years, would be kept in remembrance. Within this 
period also the lapse of time between particular events would 
be known with reasonable nearness. It is another confirmatory 
fact that no extravagant antiquity is claimed for the foundation 
of the pueblo of Mexico. The Aztec records fixed the period at 
about 1325, but one hundred and ninety-six years prior to the 
Spanish conquest. To have increased their numbers and their 
influence from a small and feeble band, such as they doubtless 
were when they founded Mexico, to their prosperous condition 
at the latter date, must have required all the time assigned. 
It would seem also to create the further necessity of moderating 
materially the current estimates of their advancement and num- 
bers. These several traditions could scarcely have been fictions 
of Spanish writers. They are so intrinsically probable in their 
main recitals, that they may fairly claim to be regarded as his- 
torical evidence.* 

*The Honorable John E. Bartlett, whose conclusions as an investigator are 
entitled to great respect, questions these traditions as evidence that the Aztecs were 
immigrants from the North. He observes : " I am unable to learn from what source 
the prevailing idea has arisen, of the migration of the Aztecs, or ancient Mexicans, 
from the North into the valley of Mexico, and the three halts they made in their 
journey thither. This is another idea which has been so widely promulgated that 
it has settled down into an acknowledged fact, although I confess I have seen no 

satisfactory evidence of its truth The traditions which gave rise to this 

notion are extremely vague, and were not seriously entertained until Torquemada, 
Boturini, and Clavigero gave them currency ; but they must now give way to the 
more reliable results from linguistic comparisons. No analogy has yet been traced 
between the language of the old Mexicans and that of any tribe at the North in the 
district from which they are supposed to have come ; nor in any of the relics, orna- 
ments, or works of art do we observe a resemblance between them." (Personal Nar- 
rative, II. 283.) 

That a particular Indian langnage has passed beyond identification with any 
other in its vocables, and become an independent stock language, is not decisive evi- 
dence against a migration of the people speaking it from any place in which we have 
reason to suppose it once dwelt. It may be mentioned, however, that some words 
have been detected in the Koluschian of Sitka, and in some other far Northern 
language, which are believed to be identical with the corresponding words in 
the Aztec speech. Latham (Notes to Prichard's Eastern Origin of the Celtic 
Nations, p. 21 ) refers to this fact in the following language : " The Aztec or Mex- 
ican words found in this language were indicated in the Mithridates. Since the 
publication, however, of that work, they have been shown to exist in other American 
languages, — some inland, some Southern, some interjacent to the Kolosh and Mex- 
ican areas, e. g. in California and elsewhere." 
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But little is known of the migrations of the Village Indians of 
Yucatan and Central America, and this little rests upon tra- 
dition. The Chiapanese had a similar tradition of a Northern 
origin. " They say," observes Clavigero, " that the first peoples 
came from the quarter of the North, and when they arrived at 
Soconusco they separated, some going to inhabit the country 
of Nicaragua, and others remaining in Chiapan." It has 
elsewhere been stated that Oviedo, in 1526, found a people in 
Nicaragua who spoke an Aztec dialect which would refer them 
also to an original home in the North. 

With these traditions of a Northern origin, which seem to 
have been current in several nations in Mexico and Central 
America, and with what is still a matter of obvious inference 
from the geographical features of North America, and the 
relation of the valley of the Columbia to all its other areas, it 
is difficult to arrive at any other conclusion than that the an- 
cestors of all these nations were emigrants from that remark- 
able valley. 

3. The Mound-Builders. — The inquiry, thus far, has been 
restricted to the Indian nations in actual possession of the 
country at the period of European discovery. It is not to be 
supposed, however, that the nations found in particular areas 
were the first occupants. In very many cases the contrary is 
known to be true. Under the inexorable law which perpetually 
worked the subdivision of the Indian tribes as they spread 
abroad, there was a constant tendency towards an obliteration 
of many of these fragmentary nations, through collisions with 
one another. Large numbers of these nations, both in North 
and South America, undoubtedly perished in the course of 
centuries, not necessarily by the process of extermination, but 
rather from inability to maintain successfully the struggle for 
independence. They disappeared under the blow of some 
calamity, their fragments becoming incorporated with other 
nations. The several stocks belonging to the Ganowanian 
family, who were found in possession of the land, are to be 
regarded as the descendants and representatives of an orig- 
inal stock, which flowed out in successive streams from some 
original centre. The remoteness in the past of their first es- 
tablishment must be estimated by the time required to ere- 
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ate the present diversity of speech, both in dialects and stock 
languages. 

Among those nations who are without recognized descend- 
ants are the Mound-Builders who lived east of the Mississippi. 
It is evident that they were agricultural and Village Indians, 
from their artificial embankments, their implements and uten- 
sils, and from their selection of the areas most poorly pro- 
vided with fish and game. Prom the absence of all traditionary 
knowledge of their existence, amongst the nations found in 
possession of their territories, it is also to be inferred that the 
period of their occupation was ancient. Their disappearance 
was probably gradual, and completed before the advent of the 
present stocks, or simultaneously with their arrival. The 
small number of sites of ancient villages, and the scanty pop- 
ulation assignable to Indian villages even of the largest class, 
particularly in cold climates, are good reasons for supposing 
they were never very numerous. It is a reasonable conjecture, 
as elsewhere stated, that they were Village Indians from New 
Mexico. In fact, there is no other region from which they 
could have been derived ; unless it be assumed that, originally 
Roving Indians, they had become, after their establishment east 
of the Mississippi, Village Indians of the highest type, — of 
which there is not the slightest probability. It seems more 
likely that their retirement from the country was voluntary, 
than that they were expelled by an influx of roving nations. 
If their overthrow had been the result of a protracted war- 
fare, all remembrance of so remarkable an event would 
scarcely have been lost among the nations by whom they were 
displaced. A warm climate was to some extent necessary for 
the successful maintenance of the highest form of Village 
Indian life. In the struggle for existence in the colder 
climates, Indian arts and ingenuity have been taxed quite as 
severely to provide clothing as food. It is, therefore, not im- 
probable that the attempt to transfer the type of village life 
of New Mexico to the Ohio valley proved a failure ; and that 
after great efforts, continued for more centuries than one, it 
was finally abandoned, and they gradually withdrew, first into 
the Gulf States, and lastly from the country altogether. 

No reference has been made to the Eskimo, for the reason 
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that their system of consanguinity and affinity disconnects 
them from the Ganowanian family. The Eskimo were origi- 
nally emigrants from Asia, if the fact that a portion of this 
stock still exists upon the Asiatic side of the Strait of Behring 
can be considered sufficient evidence. On the assumption that 
the Ganowanian family came out of Asia, their migration was 
necessarily very much earlier than than that of the Eskimo. 
This is sufficiently demonstrated by the number of stock lan- 
guages and dialects now existing in the former family, which, 
on the supposition of an Asiatic origin, would have required 
for their formation immensely long periods of time after their 
arrival on this continent. On the contrary, the dialects of the 
Eskimo, from the Gulf of Anadyr in Asia, through Arctic Amer- 
ica and Greenland, still belong to the same stock language, 
which precludes the supposition of any great antiquity of the 
Eskimo on the American continent. 

This concludes the suggestions the writer intended to make 
with respect to particular migrations. The discussion has 
been made sufficiently comprehensive to include the body of 
the American aborigines found in possession at the period of 
European discovery. If the views herein presented as to these 
stocks are sound, those which have disappeared, and those 
which remain unnoticed, must have followed the same routes. 
Some general considerations will conclude these articles. 

With respect to the influence of agricultural subsistence 
in tending to create separate centres of population, either in 
South or North America, able collectively to offset the superior 
advantages in point of natural means of subsistence possessed 
by the valley of the Columbia, some further discussion may be 
necessary, lest a doubt should remain upon this material ques- 
tion. An outgrowth of civilization in a particular area, founded 
upon a subsistence obtained by agriculture, might, if carried 
far enough, have neutralized the previously superior advantages 
of the valley of the Columbia, and thus have created a more 
fruitful centre of population, able to send forth larger streams 
to overpower those issuing from that area. But there is not a 
fact to show that the Village Indians of Central America or 
Mexico ever spread northward, or competed with the Northern 
Indians for the possession of any part of the continent north 
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of the immediate valley of Mexico ; while several reasons may 
be assigned against the supposition of a movement in that 
direction. In the first place, the principal historical nations 
found in Mexico were themselves emigrants from the North. 
Secondly, climatic considerations, in the absence of over- 
crowded territories, would tend to repress migrations from a 
warm to a colder region. Thirdly, their type of village life 
was not adapted to cold climates. Although possessed of 
cotton, and the art of spinning and weaving it into light 
fabrics, this was incapable of affording them a warm apparel. 
The Village Indians of New Mexico, although well advanced 
in Indian arts, wore buffalo-robes and other robes of skins, 
like the Roving Indians. Friar Marcos de Niza, in his relation, 
speaking of the Cibolans in 1540, remarks : " Their apparel is 
of cotton and ox-hides, and this is their most commendable 
and honorable apparel." * They possessed no manufactured 
fabric capable of becoming a substitute for skins in the winter 
season. Fourthly, their institutions were unfavorable to the 
formation of a state capable of embracing and governing the 
descendants of an original stock as it increased in numbers and 
spread over larger areas. It was impossible to comprehend 
great numbers of the same lineage and language under one 
Indian government, and thus create a large homogeneous 
population; and it is extremely doubtful whether there ever, 
were at one time, in any part of North America, one hun- 
dred thousand Indians who spoke the same dialect. This, if 
true, is so remarkable as well as important a fact, that the 
disproval of it would be a valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of the American aborigines. These were organized into 
small bands or nations, the people of which spoke the same 
dialect. In many instances two or more such nations speaking 
dialects of the same stock language were united into a con- 
federacy. The government of each was an oligarchy of chiefs 
in council, and the system failed to arrest the tendency to re- 
peated subdivision, followed by territorial separation, indepen- 
dence, and the gradual formation of new dialects. As a neces- 
sary consequence of this multiplicity of nations and dialects, 
without any comprehensive governmental organization, per- 

* Hakluyt's Collection of Voyages, London, England, 1600, III. 372. 
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petual warfare was superadded to the other hardships of 
their condition, which tended to prevent their increase. The 
Aztec confederacy was the highest and most successful effort 
of the North American Indian nations to establish an In- 
dian power. Yet it created neither an empire nor a state, 
in any proper sense of those terms. It subdued and placed 
under tribute a number of feeble petty nations, chiefly south 
of the valley ; but it failed to consolidate them into one people, 
even for governmental purposes. On the contrary, it is plain 
that the confederacy was unable to wield the power of these 
tributary nations for common national objects.* A govern- 
ment founded upon territory, resting upon the body of the 
people, and administered by law, is the growth of ages. The 
American aborigines were thousands of years behind the mod- 
ern idea of a state in their development. The table-lands of 
Mexico have no history prior to the Aztec occupation, except 
the dim account of their Toltec predecessors, and the unim- 
portant history of their contemporaries. No people were ever 
able to hold these table-lands and valleys long enough to 
found a state ; to rise by force of numbers out of the tribal, 
national and confederate organizations into a true political 
life, with a government of fixed and equal laws in the place 
of the arbitrary will of chiefs and the equally fluctuating de- 
terminations of councils. The time had not arrived, in the 
successive stages of progressive experience, for the American 
Indian to arrive at the forms of civilization. Fifthly, agricul- 
ture transformed them from Roving into Village Indians, which 
tended to localize them, as has been elsewhere stated ; but this, 
although the numbers speaking the same dialect were thereby 
considerably increased, restricted them to much smaller areas 
than those occupied by nations of Roving Indians. Lastly, the 
productiveness of their agriculture was very limited, from the 
small extent of land cultivated, imperfect implements, and 
the amount of labor involved. 

It does not appear, therefore, that there was any centre of 
population, either in Mexico or elsewhere, which became, on 
the basis of agricultural subsistence, a competitor with the 

* But one of these nations responded to the call for aid against the Spaniards ; 
and this tardy force was dispersed before it reached the scene of action. 
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fish-producing country of the Columbia in populating the con- 
tinent. On the contrary, we are compelled to look to the last- 
named region for that constant surplus of numbers, which 
would furnish successive streams of emigrants, through indefi- 
nite periods of time, until an equilibrium of population was 
Feached throughout the continent. Since physical causes were 
superior to human arts and institutions in influencing the 
movements of the aborigines, these causes remained unaffect- 
ed, except to a limited extent, by the indigenous civilization 
which sprang up in particular areas. It is surprising how small 
an excess of natural advantages will invest a single district 
of country with permanent control over an entire continent 
in the primitive periods of man's existence ; and with how 
great difficulty that superiority is neutralized and overcome. 
The reason is found in the uniformity of the operation of phys- 
ical causes. We have seen that the Shoshonee migration was 
in progress at the time of European colonization ; and that, at 
the last moment of the exclusive possession of North America 
by its aboriginal inhabitants, the valley of the Columbia 
was sending out another stock language and an independent 
people, to take their place in the midst of the languages and 
nations that had preceded them from the same land. Like- 
wise the ultimate fact is reached, that a fish subsistence cre- 
ated the surplus of numbers which first spread abroad from 
this initial point to people North America, and from time to 
time supplied the successive bands of emigrants which replen- 
ished the continent with inhabitants. 

It remains to apply the facts and conclusions, thus reached 
in relation to the North American Indians, to the aborigines of 
South America, for the purpose of ascertaining whether they 
are sufficient to sustain a similar hypothesis with regard 
to the peopling of the southern from the northern continent. 

We are now prepared to recognize the existence of a con- 
stant tendency of the aboriginal population to flow southward 
from the valley of the Columbia, down the mountain-chains 
toward the Isthmus of Panama. A movement northward 
would be less probable, from climatic reasons, and eastward 
still less, from the barrier of the central plains. Mexico and 
Central America presumptively were first reached and occu- 
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pied. Each successive stream of population would press upon 
its predecessors, tending to force the first emigrants southward 
through the Isthmus into South America, where the Andes, 
a continuation substantially of the Rocky Mountain chain, 
would direct the movement toward Patagonia. It is also 
probable, as has been elsewhere suggested, that both divisions 
of the continent were overspread with Roving Indians before 
the discovery of corn and the art of cultivating it. Neither 
can it be supposed that the remote ancestors of the American 
aborigines were as far advanced in the arts of life as the Rov- 
ing Indians were when first discovered ; for there are many 
stages of progress in the ages' of barbarism, as well as in 
the age of civilization. Whatever may be the experience of 
particular nations or stocks, the human family forever pro- 
gresses. Century after century might have elapsed before the 
thought of utilizing corn and the bean dawned upon the Indian 
mind. The art of cultivating the earth, upon the limited 
scale on which they practised it, created a new epoch in the 
Indian family. It not only favored, but necessitated village 
life, imperfectly attained before, which in turn tended to a 
rapid development of Indian arts. The condition and ante- 
cedents of the Mexican and Central- American nations, at the 
period of the Spanish conquest, render it probable that the 
struggle between the Roving and Village Indians for the posses- 
sion of these regions had been continuous from age to age, 
the former expelling the latter and becoming themselves Vil- 
lage Indians, to be afterwards forced southward by succeeding 
immigrants. The attractive character of the table-lands and 
valleys of Mexico, and their position on the narrowing high- 
way to the gate of Panama, made it extremely difficult to 
hold these lands against advancing bands, except by superior 
numbers, or a higher knowledge of the art of war. In the 
latter respect it is well known that the Village Indians had 
made no advance beyond the Roving Indians, except in the 
art of constructing great communal edifices of the nature of 
fortresses, which the Aztecs had carried a step farther by sur- 
rounding their pueblo with water defences. The bow and ar- 
row and the war-club were the principal weapons of all alike, 
and the most destructive of which they had any knowledge. 
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The first people in the valley of Mexico, of whom any 
knowledge has been preserved, were the Toltecs. They are 
supposed to have made considerable progress in civilization ; 
but this did not enable them to hold the valley any more suc- 
cessfully than their predecessors, whoever they may have 
been. They evidently yielded to the influence of some 
calamity, and silently departed, none knew whither. After 
the discovery by Oviedo, in 1526, of a people in Nicaragua 
who spoke a dialect of the Aztec language, this was sup- 
posed to be the remains of that nation ; * and whether it 
was so or not, the finding of an Aztec stock in this extreme 
southern position seems to confirm the general conclusion, that 
the drift of population, particularly of fragments of nations, 
was southward. The facts collectively seem to sustain the in- 
ference that nation after nation, through century after century, 
had tried the experiment of holding these table-lands and 
valleys against the Roving Indians constantly flowing down 
upon them, and that, one after the other, they had been borne 
on toward the South, and many of them, doubtless, swept 
through the Isthmus into South America. Last, the Aztecs 
and their confederates tried the experiment, with the probable 
additional advantage of reaching the valley as agricultural 
and Village Indians. Sufficient time, however, had not 
elapsed to demonstrate their ability to hold an area lying 
across the natural highway of the continent southward. 
It should be observed that, within the short period of two hun- 
dred years before the Spanish Conquest, the Aztec confed- 
eracy had risen from very small beginnings-! At the time of 
the Spanish invasion they were still confronted upon the east, 
north, and west by independent and hostile nations, whose 
power they had not been able to break. It may be a question 

* Trans. Am. Ethn. Soc, I. 8. 

t Immediately prior to the founding of the pueblo of Mexico (1325) they 
were living at Acoloco, which consisted, says Clavigero, " of a number of small 
islands in the southern extremity of the lake There, for the space of fifty- 
two years, they led the most miserable life ; they subsisted on fish and all sorts of 
insects, and the roots of the marshes, and covered themselves with the leaves of the 

amoxtli, which grows plentifully in that lake Their habitations were 

wretched huts, made of the reeds and rushes which the lake produced. It would 
be totally incredible that for so many years they were able to keep in existence in 
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whether the confederacy would have been able to maintain its 
position permanently, if it had been left to the natural course 
of events, free from European interference. Its position, sur- 
rounded by water defences substantially impregnable to In- 
dian warfare, was the strongest guaranty of successful re- 
sistance, and the accumulation of independent bands on its 
northern frontier was the source of its greatest danger. 
With the possession of this fertile valley, and with the advan- 
tages of climate and of agricultural productions, it might have 
been expected that some native stock would have been able to 
develop a nation within this area, sufficiently numerous and 
powerful to influence materially the peopling of both divis- 
ions of the continent. But the Aztecs would probably have 
failed of such a destiny, as all previous confederacies, if such 
existed, had failed, and for reasons inherent in their insti- 
tutions. 

It cannot have escaped attention that the general course of 
Indian migrations upon the North American continent, under 
the influence of physical causes, would tend to an early peopling 
of South America. If the general views which have been now 
presented with reference to the initial point and general direc- 
tion of these migrations are considered established, they are 
sufficient to create a strong presumption that South America 
received its first inhabitants from the north ; and this presump- 
tion would require strong evidence to rebut it. Whether the 
discovery of corn and the introduction of agriculture occurred 
north or south of the Isthmus of Panama, it is at least plain 
that it spread at a remote period over Central America and 
Mexico ; and from that time forward the effect of the general 
course of Indian migrations was to expel agricultural and Vil- 
lage Indians from North into South America. This process, 



a place so disadvantageous, where they were so stinted in the necessaries of life, 
were it not verified by their historians and by succeeding events." (Hist. Conq. 
Mexico, I. 156.) 

The Aztecs were the first occupiers of the site of Mexico. But other nations of 
the same descent, who entered the valley before them, were in possession of the 
margins of the lakes, and would hardly have overlooked the great natural strength 
of this site, had it then been surrounded by Lake Tezcuco. Their neglect of it 
confirms the suggestion, elsewhere made, that the pueblo of Mexico was surrounded 
by artificial ponds made by the Aztecs. 
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long continued, would tend to give to South America a supe- 
rior class of inhabitants, and, possibly, an older and higher 
civilization. The northern continent, in which barbarous na- 
tions preponderated, was thus impoverished to some extent by 
losing a portion of its most advanced and cultivated inhabit- 
ants for the benefit of the southern. The geographical fea- 
tures of America, and the relative distribution of the natural 
means of subsistence, are such as to render it extremely prob- 
able that a primitive family planted in the valley of the Co- 
lumbia, and migrating from this area under the exclusive in- 
fluence of physical causes, would have reached Patagonia, as I 
have elsewhere suggested, sooner than they would Florida. It 
may therefore be claimed, with a strong degree of probability, 
that the ancestors of the South American Indians originated 
in this valley. 

In this and a preceding article, an attempt has been made 
to embody the principal facts bearing upon the migrations 
of the North American Indians, in order to form an hypothe- 
sis for explaining the initial point of those migrations and 
their general courses. It was found that these migrations 
were controlled almost exclusively by physical causes ; and 
that their natural highways were indicated by the direction 
of the mountain-chains, and the courses of the great rivers ; 
while a free communication between the western and eastern 
sides of North America was interrupted by the formidable bar- 
rier of the central prairie area. In the second place, a com- 
parison of the several districts of North America, with reference 
to the natural means of subsistence afforded by them, revealed 
great differences, and showed that the valley of the Columbia 
surpassed all other regions of America in the abundance and 
variety of food it furnished, to which was added the advantage 
of a mild and genial climate. There, and there alone, was 
found a region capable of furnishing a surplus population de- 
veloped from the stable, unvarying supply of fish subsistence, 
and thrown off at such intervals of time as would explain the 
relations of the several stocks to each other, and to the land of 
their common origin. In the third place, certain facts were 
presented tending to show that Indian agriculture was never 
carried far enough to counterbalance the advantages of the 
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abundant fish subsistence of the Columbia River. It was 
further shown that the Village Indians were unable to de- 
velop, upon agricultural subsistence, numbers sufficient to 
overflow the areas of the Roving nations and accomplish their 
displacement ; and that, on the contrary, the latter nations 
from time to time penetrated the agricultural districts and 
became themselves Village Indians, thus contributing to their 
numbers ; and finally, that the Roving and partially Village 
Indians seem, from first to last, to have taken the leading 
part in peopling the areas of North America. The migrations 
of particular stocks were then considered, and the relations 
of the subdivisions of each were indicated. Comparisons were 
also made of the relative amounts of subsistence afforded by 
nature in different parts of the continent, in order to find 
the secondary centres from which population spread. After 
these had been pointed out, we next endeavored, through the 
general relations of these stocks to each other, and from their 
languages, traditions, and known migrations, to find the in- 
itial point where these several streams took their rise. These 
investigations and comparisons seemed to establish, with a 
reasonable degree of certainty, the following conclusions : First, 
that the distribution of the aborigines over North America be- 
gan on the Pacific side of the continent ; second, that the sev- 
eral stock languages east of the Rocky Mountains and north 
of New Mexico had become distinct before these stocks mi- 
grated eastward ; third, that the nations of Mexico and Cen- 
tral America were emigrants from the North ; and last, that 
the initial point of all these migrations was in the valley of 
the Columbia. In this valley a land is discovered so amply 
endowed by nature with the means of subsistence, and stand- 
ing in such geographical relations to the remainder of North 
America, as to explain and harmonize the phenomena under 
consideration. All the conditions of an adequate and satisfac- 
tory hypothesis for the explanation of the migrations of the 
American Indians seem to have been fulfilled. Since subsist- 
ence on the bounties of nature necessarily precedes agricul- 
ture in the order of time, any hypothesis looking to any other 
nursery of population will fail for the want of the indispen- 
sable condition of a superabundant supply, by nature, of the 
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means of subsistence. It is entirely immaterial at what place 
on the shores of the Pacific, between the Arctic Sea and Mexico, 
the Indian family made its first appearance. If, in fact, it 
came from beyond the sea, it would gravitate irresistibly to 
the valley of the Columbia. That valley and the adjacent sea- 
coasts contained the paradise of the red, man in the age of 
stone, when fish was his main sustenance, and game and bread- 
roots accessories for the promotion of his physical development. 
It will be impossible to explain the peopling of North America 
from any other centre. Had the Indian family been first 
planted in South America, and their descendants in course of 
time reached this valley, it would, from and after that event, 
have reversed the course of Indian migrations and become the 
source from which both divisions of the continent would have 
received inhabitants. No other area in either could compete 
with it in advantages for the support and increase of popula- 
tion. Ample time must have elapsed since the first occupation 
of this valley to efface beyond recovery all traces of a migra- 
tion from South America, if such ever occurred. 

With respect to the anterior question, whether the Indian 
family reached North or South America first, on the assump- 
tion that it had an Asiatic origin, we are left to a choice of 
probabilities. It is plain, however, that physical considera- 
tions and the types of man in Northeastern Asia point to 
this section of Asia as the source, and to the Aleutian Islands 
as the probable avenue, of this antecedent migration. This is 
no new hypothesis. A belief in his Asiatic origin was one of 
the first conclusions which followed the discovery of the Indian 
and a knowledge of his physical characteristics. Subsequent 
investigations have strengthened the grounds upon which this 
belief was based. 

It will furnish a not inappropriate conclusion to these articles 
to restate briefly the facts and reasons which support the infer- 
ence of a derivation of the Indian family from Northeastern 
Asia. 

In the first place the number of distinct types of mankind 
in Asia, contrasted with the single type, aside from the Eskimo, 
existing in America, shows conclusively that the Asiatic conti- 
nent has been occupied by man much the longer of the two. 
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The striking affinities in physical characteristics between the 
Mongolian and Tungusian stocks of Asia and the Indian stocks 
of America, and the near approach of other Asiatic stocks to 
both, seem to compel us to assume an Asiatic origin for the 
American Indian, unless the independent creation of man in 
America be assumed. Secondly, there are two existing avenues 
between the two continents ; one of which, across the Straits 
of Behring, has been actually proved to be practicable, by the 
Eskimo migration ; and the other, by the Aleutian Islands, 
is rendered a probable route by the fact that most of these 
islands are now inhabited by a people of common descent, who 
have spread from island to island. Whether the Eskimo had 
been forced northward in Asia by the pressure of circum- 
stances is immaterial, since it was necessary that they should 
be hyperborean in their habits to render possible their tran- 
sit across the icy strait, which is about fifty miles wide 
where it is narrowest.* But it was not necessary that the 
ancestors of the American aborigines should have become 
hyperboreans in Asia, to explain their migration to America. 
The Aleutian Islands furnish a possible as well as much more 
probable route. It is not to be supposed that it was a delib- 
erate migration in numbers which brought the Ganowanian 
family to America, if they came from Asia. The natural 
obstacles presented to a transit by the Aleutian Islands lead to 
the inference that the migration must have been purely acci- 
dental, and limited, it is not unlikely, to a canoe-load of 
men and women. It may have been repeated at several differ- 
ent times in different ages, under similar circumstances, but 
limited in each case to inconsiderable numbers. If such acci- 
dental emigrants chanced to be of different stocks, the later 
ones would make but a slight impression upon the first stock 
that reached America. These islands, the summits of a chain 
of submarine mountains, stretch continuously and substantial- 
ly in sight of each other from the peninsula of Alaska to the 
Cape of Kamtchatka, with the following principal interrup- 
tions: The Amoukhta pass, separating two groups of these 

* Map of Alaska and the Aleutian Islands, U. S. Coast Survey Office, attached 
to speech of Hon. Charles Sumner in the Senate of the United States on " Tho 
Cession of Russian America," 1867. 
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islands, is about sixty miles across ; from the island of Goreloi 
to the island of Semisopochnoi is the same distance ; from 
the latter to Semitchi Island is about fifty miles ; from the 
island of Attou to Copper Island — which is much the widest 
interval between any two islands of the chain — is two hun- 
dred and thirty miles ; and from Behring's Island, the last, 
and one of the largest, of the series, to Cape Kamtchatka on 
the Asiatic coast is one hundred miles.* A migration by way 
of these islands is not improbable, and there are two facts 
which create a presumption in favor of the occurrence of such 
a migration by the mere accidents of the sea before the lapse 
of many ages after Asia was overspread with inhabitants. The 
first is the ocean stream of the Asiatic coast, — the counterpart 
of the Gulf Stream of the North Atlantic, — which, rising in the 
South Pacific and flowing northward, skirts the shores of the 
Japanese and Kurilian Islands nearly to the Cape of Kam- 
tchatka, where it is deflected to the eastward, and divides into 
two streams. One of these, following the coast, enters Beh- 
ring's Strait, but the other, the main stream, crosses the 
Pacific eastward along the south shores of the Aleutian Islands 
to Alaska, where it turns down the American coast. It is not 
entirely lost until it reaches the shores of California. This 
ocean stream might easily bear off canoe-men, once thrown 
upon its current, from the Kurilian Islands, and from the 
coasts of Asia, to the Aleutian Islands. After Attou Island, 
which is but four hundred and forty miles from the nearest 
point in Asia, was gained, the problem of reaching Alaska 
would be substantially solved. It would thus seem that an in- 
strumentality was provided in this ocean stream, whereby the 
American continent might become accessible from Asia in the 
early ages of the human family. The second fact is the char- 
acter and position of the Amoor, one of the great rivers of 
Asia, which stands in nearly the same relation to the northeast- 
ern section of that continent that the Columbia does to the 
northwestern portion of the American. This river, from its 
fisheries, although inferior to the Columbia, must have attracted 
inhabitants to its banks at a very early period in Asiatic his- 
tory. Its occupation would, in due time, have led to boat 

* Map before cited. 
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navigation, to familiarity with the sea, to the exploration and 
occupation of the adjacent sea-coasts and islands, and would 
thus have prepared the way for peopling the Aleutian Islands 
in the manner stated. It is a striking fact that the Tungusian 
and Mongolian stocks, the nearest in type, of existing Asiatics, 
to the American aborigines, still hold the Amoor River, upon 
which they have lived from time immemorial. 

In the third and last place, the systems of consanguinity 
and affinity of several Asiatic stocks agree with that of the 
American aborigines. Omitting all discussion of the results 
of a comparison of systems, it may be stated that the system 
of the Seneca-Iroquois Indians of New York is identical, not 
only in radical characteristics, but also in the greater portion 
of its minute details, with that of the Tamil people of South 
India.* This identity in complicated and elaborate systems is 
hardly accidental. There are but four hypotheses conceivable 
for its explanation, — first, by borrowing one from the other ; 
second, by accidental invention by different peoples in discon- 
nected areas (the system being treated as arbitrary and artifi- 
cial) ; third, by spontaneous growth or development, in similar 
conditions of society (the system being treated as natural) ; 
and fourth, by inheritance with the blood from a common origi- 
nal source. The first assumes territorial connection, and the 
consequent Asiatic origin of the Ganowanian family. The 
second is an impossible hypothesis. As the system embodies 
upwards of twenty arbitrary particulars, the improbability of 
their accidental concurrence in the Seneca-Iroquois and the 
Tamil, increasing with the addition of each particular from 
first to last, becomes finally an impossibility. The third hy- 
pothesis is substantial, and deserves consideration. It as- 
sumes that the system is natural in its origin, and in accord- 
ance with the nature of descents. It must therefore further 
assume that the ancestors of the Seneca-Iroquois, and of the 
Tamilian people of India, if created in independent zoologi- 
cal provinces, have not only passed through the same expe- 
riences, but also have developed through great reformatory 
movements the same sequence of customs and institutions, 

* For a comparison of the Tamil and Seneca-Iroqnois systems, see Proceedings 
of American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. VII, p. 456. 
VOL. CX. — NO. 226. 6 
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and have wrought out by organic growth the Ganowanian sys- 
tem in America and the Turanian system in Asia ; the two 
remaining identical after having been severally transmitted 
with the blood through centuries of time. In view of these 
difficulties, it will probably be found, in the sequel, that the 
fourth hypothesis, that of transmission with the blood from 
common ancestors, is the most satisfactory. 

Lewis H. Morgan. 



Art. III. — Tree and Serpent Worship ; or, Illustrations of 
Mythology and Art in India, in the First and Fourth Cen- 
turies after Christ. From the Sculptures of the Buddhist 
Topes at Sanchi and Amravati. Prepared under the Au- 
thority of the Secretary of State for India in Council. By 
James Fergusson, Author of Picturesque Illustrations of 
Indian Architecture ; History of Architecture. London : 
India Museum. 1868. 

The story of this remarkable book is a strange one. In 
1845, Mr. — now Sir Walter — Elliott, at that time Commis- 
sioner in Guntur, had excavated a considerable portion of the 
Buddhist tope at Amravati, on the Kistna, and sent down to 
Madras the results of his explorations. They lay there, exposed 
to the wind and the rain, for ten or twelve years, and then 
were sent to England, where, after a short sojourn in the 
docks, they were practically as good as lost to the scientific 
world. Years passed by, and their very existence on British 
soil was entirely forgotten. In the coach-house of Fife House 
they were huddled up in a heap, and looked upon, by the ser- 
vants in whose charge they were, as so much rubbish. 

By a mere chance, Mr. Pergusson, the eminent historian of 
architecture, came across and saved these valuable relics of an 
ancient civilization, and by an attentive study of them discov- 
ered the traces of an ancient creed, which he now thinks was 
once spread all over the world. This creed is tree and ser- 
pent worship. To the elucidation of this subject the first part 



